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| Editorial Buzzings. 


Trade-Mark or no trade-mark. That 
is the question. Opinions are divided. 





While the Weather in North America 
is unusually mild, Europe is having the 
coldest Winter for many years. All over 
the Continent the suffering is intense. 
The people are totally unprepared for 
such an extraordinary and unexpected 
change. 





[te Has the ‘** Advance,” heretofore 
published at Mechanic Falls, Maine, 
ceased to exist? We have not had a 
number for months. Brother J. B. 
Mason should tell us why. 


The Bee-World.—No. 1 of this new 
monthly is on our desk. It contains 
16 pages, and is published by W. 
S. Vandruff, Waynesburg, Pa. This 
should have been noticed before, 
but was mislaid. It is nicely printed, 
well edited, and has our best wishes for 


Success, 








It is Quite possible that Mr. G. H. 
Knickerbocker, the efficient Secretary of 
the New York State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, was not able to attend the annual 
Convention, held in Albany last week, on 
account of his wife’s illness. She has an 
attack of typhoid fever, and is reported 
to be in a critical condition. 





tS The Rev. Stephen Roese, of 
Maiden Rock, Wis., writes thus: ‘The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL came duly, in 
its new dress, and is a credit to its editor, 
who has labored for 17 years to made it 
such a valuable periodical. It has made 
its 30th birthday memorable indeed. It 
well deserves its rank of not only being 
the oldest, but the most thoroughly 
practical bee-periodical in America.” 





Killed Himself.—Mr. Zimri Presnall, 
of Nevada, Iowa, a harness maker and 
bee-keeper, was found dead in his shop 
on the morning of Jan. 22. It isa sup- 
posed suicide, by shooting. He leaves a 
wife end three little girls. So writes T. 
W. Blackman. 


e+ 





Five new bee-periodicals have been 
launched upon the sea of literature since 
New Year’s Day. It must have taken 
considerable ‘‘enthusiasm,” in the pub- 
lishers, to do this, after the failure of the 
honey crop last year. There are more 
now than are well-supported. It may be 
that before another year rolls around 
disgust will take the place of enthusi- 
asm, and ‘‘ experience ” will be the result 
of an empty pocket-book. While we 
wish them prosperity, wecannot approve 
of their judgment in selecting such an 
inauspicious time for embarking on the 
already-crowded sea of apicultural lit- 
erature. But time will tell. 





(3 The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention was held at Indianapolis on 
Jan. 16, 1891. The report has not yet 
come to hand, but we expect it every 
day. When it comes, we will present it 
to our readers, 
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Illinois State Society. 


Since our last issue, we have received 
the following letters on this subject, to 
which we invite the attention of the bee- 
keepers of this State: 


In the Prairie Farmer, on page 27, I 
have something to say with reference to 
a State Bee-Keepers’ Society for Illinois. 
If I had known that Mr. Dadant had 
started ‘‘ the movement,” I would have 
said so, but I was not aware of it. 

If this meeting is called while the Leg- 
islature is in session, it appears to me 
that Springfield is the best place to hold 
it, although for selfish reasons I would 
prefer Peoria. 

When I complained to the State Board 
of Agriculture, on account of the low 
premiums offered for the products of the 
bee, I was told that it was our own fault; 
that we should bring the subject before 
them, at their session at Springfield. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ills., Jan. 21, 1891. 


The article to which Mrs. Harrison re- 
fers is as follows: 


Bee-keepers of this continent, and the 
rest of the world, are awakening to the 
importance of having a creditable exhibit 
of the products of the honey-bee, at the 
Columbian Exposition, and are now 
busy making the preliminary arrange- 
ments. National, State and local] bee- 
keepers’ associations have taken action 
in the matter, and it is to be hoped that 
it will ultimately lead to success. In 
order to do this, money,is necessary, and 
every State should be asked for a contri- 
bution. The executive committee of the 
International Society, appointed Dr. A. 
B. Mason, of Auburndale, O., to present 
the subject before the convention, which 
he did in an able and efficient manner. 
He said: ‘I expect to ask the State of 
Ohio to grant $1,500 for the Ohio bee- 
exhibit, and each State ought to have a 
grant, in order to make an exhibit 
worthy of the interest represented.” 

STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ SOCIETIES. 

I like the way Indiana manages her 
State associations; they are held at the 
Capital, which is central, and one con- 
vention followsanother. Horticulturists 
and apiarists are twins, belonging to the 
same family. One cannot well do with- 
out the other; apiarists might thrive 
without horticulturists, but where would 
the other be, if bees did not act as ‘‘mar- 
riage-priests ” in fertilizing the bloom of 
their orchards? There are no other in- 





sects so early in the season to perform 
this work, and if fruit sets at all, this 
work must be performed by bees, or left 
undone. 

In order to produce a perfect apple, 
five distinct fertilizations must take 
place. Who has not seen apples shrunken 
on one side, caused by lack of fertiliza- 
tion? State societies of horticulturists 
and bee-keepers, might be held at the 
same place, one over-lapping the other, 
and a union session held, in which the 
fertilization of plants could be discussed 
by these societies. Another advantage 
might be gained by this union of time 
and place, and that would be in the re- 
duction of railroad rates—a small society 
is refused excursion rates, while a large 
one is not. 


STATE SOCIETY FOR ILLINOIS. 

Illinois has her State Horticultural 
Society and Poultry Association, but 
none of bee-keepers. And why? She 
has plenty of material for one, and Illi- 
nois is coming to the frontin the produc- 
tion of honey. This State Society should 
meet at the Capitol, in Springfield, and 
be composed of delegates from every sec- 
tion. Bee-keepers would then be in 
a condition to ask assistance for the 
support of its yearly meetings, and for 
the Columbian Exposition. Who will 
make a move in this direction ? 

On my table is a call for the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, to meet 
at Lincoln Jan. 13, 14 and 15, 1891. 
The State Horticultural Association 
meets at the same time, and arrange- 
ments will be made to hold joint ses- 
sions. Is Illinois to be distanced in the 
race by her sister States? I hope not; 
but she must be up and doing, or she 
will be out in the cold. 


Perhaps it will be better to incorpor- 
ate the State Society and have it meet at 
the Capital of the State. 

We like the plan of acting in concert 
with the horticulturists, as suggested. It 
is time for the officers of the ‘Capital 
Society ” to have something to say. How 
is it Brothers P. J. England, President ? 
and C. E. Yocom, Secretary ? 

Here is a letter from the Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. N. Draper, on the matter which 
will be read with interest: 


Dr. A. B. Mason’s suggestions, on 
page 85, of Gleanings for Jan. 15, seem 
tome to be to the point, and, as the 
Fair is to be held in our State, it seems 
to me that it behooves the bee-keepers 
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of the State of Illinois, to bestir them- 
selves and see that their exhibit is sec- 
ond to none in the country. To do this 
we have no small job, and must have the 
co-operation of every live bee-keeper in 
the State. 

The Illinois State Association should 
be inaugurated. at once, and incorpor- 
ated as soon as possible. It should have 
the co-operation of every local and 
county bee-convention in the State. Its 
meetings should be centrally located, so 
as to draw out an attendance of bee- 
keepers from all over the State. 

I would suggest that Springfield be 
the place to organize—the Capital Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention being located there. 
The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
located almost due west. The Turkey 
Hill Association south, near Belleville, 
and I think there are, or have been, 
several other societies scattered over 
central, eastern and southern Illinois. 

The societies in the northern part of 
the State are almost as convenient to 
Springfield as to Chicago. 

Why not begin right and make ita 
State organization indeed, as well as in 
name? We have the bee-keepers, we 
have the bees, and we have the resources 
for work. If these are properly devel- 
oped and brought out, we need no out- 
side help. So locate at Springfield, and 
get all the available forces in the State, 
to work at once. 

I believe the different counties can be 
induced to help this thing along, as well 
as the State. In this way we can ap- 
proach almost every individualin our 
State Legislature, with men from his 
own district. Of course we would gladly 
welcome any bee-keepers from our sister 
States, but the work will have to be 
done by those of our own State, and the 
expenses arranged for by them. 

The suggestions by Dr. Miller and C. 
P. Dadant are good, and should be put 
into practice at once. A. N. DRAPER. 

Upper Alton, Ills., Jan. 21, 1891. 


The executive committee are to call 
the next convention, and we suggest that 
it be called at once, and invite the bee- 
keepers of the whole State to come and 
organize a State Society, by either 
changing the Capital into a State organi- 
zation, or creating a new one. 

Let immediate action be taken, and 
the work can be done at once. 

The suggestions of the officers of the 
Northwestern, came too late for this 


issue, 





The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
convention in the Court House at Lan- 
caster, Grant county, Wis., on March 25 
and 26, 1891. All who are interested 
in bee-culture and convention-work are 
cordially invited to attend. The topics 
for essays and discussions are— 


Spring dwindling and its cure—Edwin 
Pike, Boscobel. 

Bee-enemies, and how to avoid them— 
N. E. France, Platteville. 

Foul-brood and its cure—N. E. France. 

What are the most destructive birds 
that kill bees ?—Edwin Pike, Boscobel. 

Queen introducing and rearing—A. E. 
Coolie, Mt. Hope. 

What is the best way to ventilate a 
cellar for bees to winter in ?—H. Evans, 
Wauzeka. 

How shall our members manage to sell 
our honey crop to the best advantage ?— 
Edwin Pike, Boscobel. 

Does it injure a queen to have her 
wings clipped ?—M. M. Rice, Marion. 

Which will produce the most honey—a 
colony allowed to swarm (counting in 
the work of the swarm), or one kept 
from swarming ?—Delos Ricks, Boscobel. 

Which is the most profitable way for 
increase, by artificial swarming, or by 
natural swarming?—M.M. Rice, Boscobel. 

Robbing, its cause and cure—H. Gil- 
more, Georgetown. 

Is it profitable for a farmer to keep 
bees ?—E. S. Morse, Fennimore. 

Location of an apiary and stands, 
tools, etc.—B. E. Rice, Boscobel. 

Other occupations for bee-keepers, 
which pay well, to combine with it ?— 
Mr. Prideaux, Bloomington. 

EpwWIN PIKE, Pres. 

Bens. E. Rice, See. 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fiy—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.00. For sale at this office. 
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Prizes for Honey. 


Will you kindly allow me the privilege 
of asking Mr. M. H. Hunt, Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson and Dr. Mason to each send 
me the Prize List of the exhibition at 
which they respectively took $192, 
$175, and $149, in prizes, for a single 
exhibit of honey—bees, queens and appli- 
ances not included? It will answer my 
purpose equally well, Mr. Editor, if you 
will refer me to the exhibitions at which 
those prizes were taken, as I will prob- 
ably be able to get their prize Lists from 
the Secretaries. I have always believed 
that the ‘‘ Toronto Industrial” offered 
the best prizes for honey of any exhibi- 
bition in America, but the report of the 
Detroit meeting makes it manifest I am 
mistaken. I am much interested in this 
matter, being a member of the Board of 
the Toronto Industrial, and specially 
charged with the duty of looking after 
the interests of the bee-keepers. If 
armed with the Prize Lists of other asso- 
ciations which make it possible for an 
exhibitor to secure double the prizes 
Toronto gives for honey, I can, I think, 
do the bee-keepers of Ontario some good, 
when the committee meets to revise the 
Prize List for the coming show. 

Owen Sound, Ont. R. McKnieur. 

The proof of Mr. McKnight’s queries 
were sent to the persons mentioned, and 
here are the answers: 

CInreply to Mr. MeKnight, I will say 
that I received the premiums mentioned 
at the Detroit International Fair, in the 
past season. He, no doubt, can geta 
Premium List by sending for it. 

M. H. Hunr. 

I never took the amount mentioned on 
honey alone, and I think that none of the 
exhibitors did. The amount gives me 
the sum total secured upon honey, bees, 
beeswax, implements, ete. If Mr. Mc- 
Knight meant honey alone in his essay, 
he was misunderstood. 

W. Z. Hurcuinson. 
re 

(a Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
O., has become a life-member of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
ciation. Who will be the next? We 
want at least 50 more life-members. 


—_——-_.-- — 


ts” The type of the last line of the 
first paragraph on page 107, got ‘* pied” 
last week after the proof was read, and 
was unintelligible. 





Wisconsin State Convention. 


The Seventh Annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association wij! 
be held in the Capitol, at Madison, on 
Feb. 4 and 5, 1891, at 10 a.m. The 
following is the programme : 


Address of the President—C. A. Hatch. 

A bee-cellar—Benj. Rice. 

Use and mis-use of foundation—T. FE. 
Turner. 

Discouragements of bee-keeping—S. I. 
Freeborn. 

The following questions will be dis- 
cussed: Why do you not join the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union ? 

Will a reduction in the price of sugar 
lower the price of honey ? 

Which is the best wide 
supers, or what ? 

Do fruit growing 
go well together ? 

The Wednesday afternoon meeting will 
be held in connection with the State Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Societies, 
and as a natural result, the time will be 
both profitably and pleasantly spent. 

C. A. Hatrcn, Pres., Ithaca. 

Dr. J. W. VANCE, Sec., Madison. 


frames, T 


and bee-keeping 


In compliance with a very pressing 
invitation, we have agreed to attend this 
Convention, and hope to meet many of 
our friends there. 





Rates for the Ohio Convention. 


A one-and-one-third rate of fare has 
been secured for the round trip on al! 
railroads in Ohio and Indiana, to attend 
the meeting of the Ohio State Bee-Keep- 
ers, tobe held in Toledo, at the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel, on St. Clair street,on Feb. 
10and11. Rates at good hotels are 
from one dollar up. 

In order to secure reduced rates of 
fare, buy certificates of your railroad 
station-agent, to attend the ‘*‘ Ohio Re- 
publican League Convention and Ban- 
quet,” and I will fix them, so that they 
will be good for one-third return fare. 
Certificates can be bought on Feb. 10, 
11 and 12, and will be good for return 
up to, and including Feb. 14. 

For parties coming from Michigan, the 
fare is two cents a mile each way, when 
parties of ten or more come and return 
together, on one ticket, which must be 
bought as above, for ‘*Ohio Republican 
League Convention and Banquet.” Write 
me for any further information that may 
be desired. A. B. MAson, 

Pres. O. State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
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A Law is needed against spraying 
fruit trees with poison while they are in 
bloom. <A correspondent writes about 
it, as follows: 


It seems to me that the matter of 
spraying fruit trees while in bloom, and 
the consequent poisoning of bees, is 
something that might well occupy the 
attention of the Union. Much spraying 
will be done in the Southern part of 
Illinois, hereafter, and, of course, ignor- 
ant or malicious people will do enough 
of it while trees are in bloom to poison 
many colonies of bees. 

A friend, living some 12 miles away, 
lost 60 or TO colonies that way, last 
spring. Cannotthe Bee-Keepers’ Union 
get a law passed in our Legislature, this 
winter, to make it a misdemeanor, with 
suitable penalties, to spray fruit trees 
while in bloom. 

Such a law would benefit the fruit- 
growers hardly less than it would bee- 
keepers. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Farina, Ills., Jan. 5, 1891. 


We refer this matter to our friend, J. 
M. Hambaugh, of Spring, Ills., who is in 
the Legislature, and will there look out 
for the interesrs of bee-keepers. Mr. 
Andrews will please write to him about 
it. Others who are interested in good 
government and beneficial laws, should 
do the same. 


—_ 





An Excellent Periodical.—Professor 
William Soule, Librarian of Mount Col- 
lege, at Alliance, Ohio, and also one of 
the most popular instructors in that 
well-known institution, has this to say 
about the ILLUSTRATED HoME JOURNAL, 
in a letter just received : 

During the past 16 months we have 
received regularly the ILLUSTRATED 
llomME JOURNAL at our College Reading 
Room. Itis an excellent periodical. It 
is clean, entertaining and instructive. 

Yes, it is just such a magazine as 
should be placed in every home, where 
its excellent influence may be felt among 
the rising generation. Get your neigh- 
bors to subscribe for it, and thus help to 
spread ‘‘clean, entertaining and instruc- 
tive” literature where it may do the most 
good. You cannot do a nobler thing 
than this. 











The Wiley Lie about manufactured 
comb-honey gets another black-eye from 
the pen of Mrs. L. Harrison, in the 
Prairie Farmer of last week. She writes 
thus: 


Comb-honey is now retailing at Peoria, 
Ills., for 25 cents for a pound-seetion, 
and very few pounds can be had at that 
price. 

What has become of all those ‘‘ manu- 
facturers of comb-honey ” that we used 
to hear so much about? If there could 
be such a thing as manufactured comb- 
honey, now would be a good time to fire 
up the factories and run them night and 
day, for there is very little comb-honey 
to be had at any price. 

The scarcity of this product, at a time 
when it commands a good price, is evi- 
dence of the truth of the statement that 
comb-honey never has been and never 
will be manufactured. 

A score of years ago, small glass jars 
filled with glucose, in which was a small 
piece of comb-honey, were to be seen 
upon the shelves of all grocers, but the 
people were caught only once, and the 
stuff could not be sold. The bee-keepers 
all over the land raised such a *‘ hue and 
cry” about it that an imitation of the 
pure article is now difficult to find ; pure 
extracted-honey is sold so cheaply now 
that it will not pay to adulterate it. 





Keeping Sheep and Bees.—There 
are three German -adages which run 
thus: 


1.—Bees, sheep, and angle-rod, be sure, 
Will make thee quickly rich—or poor ! 


2.—Sheep, doves, and bees, (naught surer,) 
Will make thee nor richer nor poorer ! 


3.—Keep plenty of bees and sheep, 
Then cosily lie down and sleep ! 

In the kingdom of Bavaria, over 200,- 
000 colonies of bees are kept, according 
to the official returns made to the Gov- 
ernment; and these, it is stated, yield 
an average annual profit of 75 per cent. 
on the investment. In view of this re- 
sult, a German writer thinks there is 
rather more truth in the last of these 
adages than in the first two. 





+> 8 +o 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only ome mew 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary —just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 
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Queries and Replies. 


Space Over {the Brood-Frames. 


Query 750.—Is a deep cover over the 
brood-frames (say from 8 to 6 inches) more 
desirable than one leaving just a bee-space 
there ‘—Minn. 





—— Oe ae 


No.—JAmMES HEDDON. 
I think not.—C. C. Mier. 
No, indeed.—R. L. 


I think not. —EUGENE SEcor. 


TAYLOR. 


A bee-space.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


We prefer an 8-inch cover, for all pur- 
poses. —DADANT & SON. 


A bee-space is preferable, and is all 
that is necessary.—C. H. DrpBERN. 


All things considered, I prefer the bee- 
space from 44 to5/16.—H. D. Currine. 

Yes, unless a shade-board is used, or 
the hives are set in a shady place.— 
A. B. MASson. 


A deep cover is cooler in the Summer, 
and allows a necessary space for a quilt 
in Winter.—P. L. VIALLON. 


No, but in out-door wintering such a 
cover is of advantage, with an absorbent 
cushion on the frames.—G. L. TINKER. 


Yes, with me it would, for I use a mat 
and honey-board, and the lid wild serve 
to fill with absorbents for wintering.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 


[use one 8 inches deep, and like it 
very much asa protector of the sections 
in Summer, andof the chaff cushion in 
Winter.—G. M. DooLiTTLr. 


No. For out-door wintering, it is better 
that there be no space above the frames. 
Instead, let there be passages through 
the combs below the  top-bars.—M. 
MAHIN. 


A deep cover is more desirable, from 
the fact that it will, if properly con- 
structed, admit of more ventilation in 
Summer, and in Winter it can be packed 
with absorbing material.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


It is better in the Spring, as we can 
pack warmly above the bees. At other 
times I see no advantage. Of course we 
should use a shade-board in mid-sum- 
mer.—A. J. Cook. 


I do not understand the question. If 
it refers to wintering, I should say, use 





the deeper cover with a mat or quilt over 
the frames; if to Summer, the bees 
should not be allowed above the tops of 
the frames, except to go into the sec- 
tions, etc.—J. E. Ponp. 


So much depends on what you really 
mean, that a single answer is not likely 
to touch the point on which you wish 
information. In the Winter time, I pre- 
fer to have a shallow super, which, per- 
haps, you call a ‘**deep cover,” adjusted 
on top of the brood-chamber, in which 
some good absorbing substance can be 
put, to absorb the surplus moisture aris- 
ing from the bees; and to give room for 
circulating air above the packing, to 
keep it dry. In the Summer the bee- 
space is all that is needed.—G. W. Drem- 
AREE. 


The question is too indefinite to an- 
swer intelligently. There are times and 
circumstances when a space over the 
brood-frames could be utilized advanta- 
geously, even though it is not generally 
thought advisable to have it there. Par- 
ticularly in Spring, or in Winter, for 
protection, if they remain out-of-doors. 
—TuE EpITor. 


Wired Comb-Foundation, etc. 


Please answer these questions through 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, of which 
I ama reader, and would not like to be 
without for double the amount it costs. 

1. Should comb-foundation be put into 
wired Langstroth brood-frames so as to 
fill the whole frame all around? or 
should a little space be left between the 
foundation and the bottom, or on the 
sides, to allow the bees to pass from one 
frame to another ? 

2. Is there any danger of comb-foun- 
dation breaking in transit, when it is 
very cold or freezing weather ? 

MATH. RADER. 

Raven Stream, Minn., Jan. 9, 1591. 





[1. It is good policy to leave a little 
side and at the bottom, to 
prevent ‘‘ bulging,” when worked out by 
the bees, as well as for passages. 

2. Comb-foundation will not admit of 
much handling in very cold weather, but 
in transit, if itis properly boxed, there 
will be no danger of its being damaged 
by ordinary transportation.—Eb. | 


space each 





Supply Dealers desiring to sel! ou! 
book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms before issuing their Catalogues. 
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Topics of Interest, 
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Little Here and There. 


MRS. M. J. SMITH. 


A penny here, and a penny there, 
And away goes the hard-earned money, 
A sip just now, and a taste by-and-by 
Empties the jarof honey. 
For pennies make dimes and dimes make 
dollars, 
And dollars make fifties, and so on ; 
And, sip-by-sip, was the honey gathered 
From flowers the soft winds blew on. 


And the wicked thought, and the envious wish 
Causé the heart to grow hard and cruel, 
And the bitter answer, and wrathful look 
To the fire of hate, adds fuel. 
But the kind word falls like a soft Caress, 
On the heart o’ercharged with trouble ; 


And the good seed sown on the wild, broad 
lands, 


Brings a golden harvest, double. 


——_——_ > @ <o_____—_- 


The World’s Columbian Exhibit, 


DR. A. B. MASON. 


I have done lots of thinking about the 
apiarian exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition for 1893: and I have 
thought of this plan for State work : 

Let each State bee-keepers’ society 
appoint a committee to look after the 
securing of an appropriation by the 
State legislatures or assemblies, for the 
making of a suitable exhibit. Also 
another committee to see that the honey, 
bees, beeswax, foundation, and every- 
thing relating to our industry in their 
State, is collected and made ready for 
exhibition ; also choose the best man or 
woman they may be able to secure, to go 
to Chicago and put everything in the 
best possible shape and position for the 
best display, and look after the State’s 
exhibit during the exposition, and then 
re-pack every thing and return to the 
owners. 

‘* Now, this all looks easy enough on 
paper,” some will say, **but how are we 
to be paid for our trouble and expense ?” 

Well, that is just what has bothered 
me, and is just what I have been trying 
to “grasp by the horns.” This very 
subject helped to get me 500 miles from 
home, to attend the convention at Keo- 
kuk, in the hope that some one I might 
meet would solve the difficulty for me. 
Vain hope! No one that I consulted 
knew more than I did about it. 








I’ve thought over and over the offering 
of premiums in some shape, but nothing 
satisfactory presented itself. With the 
premium plan, somebody (and probably 
several somebodies) would ‘‘get left.” 
By the plan I suggest, each will get just 
the amount he will be entitled to. 

The plan is this: Let each one who is 
willing to help, make his own State 
exhibit what it ought to be, notify the 
committee, above spoken of, as to what 
and how much he will exhibit, making 
an itemized bill of what he is willing to 
furnish. For example, some one says, 
**T will furnish— 


500 Ibs. of comb honey (bass- 
wood) in 1-lb. sections, 25c. 
per Ib., 100 Ibs............. $18.00 
100 Ibs. of comb honey (buck- 
wheat) in 1-lb. sections. 
500 lbs. of extracted-honey 
(white-clover) in 2-lb. Muth 


honey-jars; single, 35c; doz. 38.75 
1 straw bee-hive, 50 years old. 
1 smoker (Bingham’s).......... 1.75 
1 colony of bees (Italian) in 
Langstroth portico hive..... 8.00 
1 colony of bees (Carniolans) in 
Simplicity hive............. 6.00 


Every package, or article of every kind, 
to be distinctly marked with the owner’s 
name and postoffice; and if for sale, 
have the price also marked on it. Then 
let the committee say what they think 
best to have placed on exhibition, and 
then the owner can prepare and ship all 
to Chicago, with all charges paid, 
directed tothe party having charge of 
the arranging and caring for the exhibit. 

The reason I suggest that the commit- 
tee should say what might be sent, is 
this: Perhaps 10 or 20 might be will- 
ing to send one or more _ bee-hives, 
colonies of bees, etc., when but one of a 
kind would be needed; but the more 
honey and beeswax sent, the better. 

Now for the most important part—the 
pay for all this work, risk and expense. 

From the amount appropriated by the 
State, pay all expenses incurred at 
Chicago, including the pay of the party 
having charge of the exhibit, unless 
otherwise provided for, by the State. 
Then divide the remainder among the 
exhibitors, according to what they have 
on exhibition; so that one exhibiting a 
colony of bees or acrate of honey, or 
other articles, will get the share to which 
it may be entitled. 

A person sending 2,000 pounds. of 
honey would be entitled to twice as much 
pay as one sending 1,000 pounds, pro- 
vided other things are equal; for 
certainly no reasonable person, who 
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sends a thousand pounds, in tin cans, 
could expect as much pay as one who 
sends the same amount, nicely put up, in 
glass receptacles of different styles. 
But there are unreasonable people in all 
pursuits, and ours is not an exception. 

When the exposition is over, the 
person in charge, should re-pack without 
charge and return to the owners, every 
thing not sold. 

With such an arrangment, all things 
would be in common for the display 
from each State. The honey belonging 
to A, B, and C, would be used, just as 
though it all came from one person, so 
as to make the best possible display ; and 
each package being marked with the 
owner’s name, would tell to whom it 
belonged. 

It is more than probable, that parties 
placed in charge of some of the State 
exhibits, will know but little about 
arranging things, so as to make the best 
display, and perhaps have less taste than 
knowledge. In such cases, some one 
who has the taste, will have to be hired 
to do the arranging. 

Perhaps the next N. A. B. K. A. meet- 
ing will formulate some plan for general 
adoption ; but, in the meantime, working 
and planning should go forward. 

A. B. MASON. 


Since writing the above, I have at- 
tended the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention at Detroit, and suggested 
the above plan, and that Society has 
started ‘‘ the ball rolling,” and appointed 
the needed committees. 

Another suggestion might perhaps not 
be out of place. Some States have no 
bee-keepers’ societies to organize the 
work. Would it not be a good plan for 
the leading bee-keepers of such States 
to get together and organize, or, by cor- 
respondence, agree upon some plan, and 
appoint suitable persons to look after 
the needed legislation and appropriation, 
and for doing all other needed work ? 
for, if this matter is left over till next 
Winter, it may be too late.—Gleanings. 

Auburndale, O., Jan. 10, 1891. 


ro 


Foul Brood—Questions Answered, 


AUG. KOEPPEN. 


As requested, on page 854 of the Ber 
JOURNAL for Dec. 27, I reply. to the 
questions there propounded by Mr. 
McEvoy. 

1. My bees, in the Fall of 1889, were 
in good condition, and without any signs 
of foul-brood, as I had cured them that 





Summer. In May, 1890, I looked them 
over, and cleaned the hives out. The 
bees were then in the same condition, 
without the least indication of foul- 
brood, so I thought that I had them 
cured all right. 

2. In June, as the white clover began 
to blossom, I looked them all over care- 
fully again, and found T7 diseased colo- 
nies. I did exactly as Mr. Pringle ad- 
vised. I got a clean hive and clean 
frames ready. Towards evening I moved 
the hive away and put the clean one in 
its place, with foundation starters, shook 
the bees off, put the frames of brood 
which I thought were worth saving in 
another hive, and those that were not 
worth saving, I melted into wax. The 
frames I saved, I left some bees on, and 
covered the hives with carpets and bags, 
closed the entrances, and left them alone 
for ten days, and treated them just as 
the other ones. From these 7 colonies 
which I tried to cure, 6 swarmed out. 

3. In July, as the basswood began to 
blossom, I looked them over carefully 
again, and found 12 or 14 diseased col- 
onies. These I treated the same way, 
except that I put in foundation about 6 
inches long. In some I put 3 frames, 
and in others 2. The brood I saved 
from these diseased colonies I put into 
3 hives, placed one on top of another, 
and treated them as stated before. 

I had 3 hives on shares from a widow. 
With these I took particular pains. | 
bought new foundation, and put in each 
one two full sheets; but every one of 
the bees left the hives. 

4. I treated them just as the other 
ones, but these did not leave the hives. 
My hives are 4 feet apart from entrance 
to entrance. I treated them all at once. 

5. No swarms except those that left 
the hives. 

6. Not one ounce of honey. 

7. For both, but did not get any. 

8. I always winter on Summer stands. 
I put a couple of sheets of woolen cloth 
on top of the frames, then 3 or 4 sheets 
of paper, then 3 or 4 sheets of cloth 
again, and afoot of good dry leaves on 
top of all. I packed them in October, 
and left them until May. 

9. In the middle of July I found my 
bees all in a starving condition, as the 
basswood had only yielded a little honey 
for three days. I bought a dollars’ 
worth of sugar, and made it into syrup 
with medicine, and fed them all together 
in little troughs outside of the hives. | 
kept on every week, but the bees seemed 
to dwindle away, and have no honey. 


10. From these 37 colonies about 15 
swarmed out. I doubled them about the 
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first of September, and took the 4 weak- 
est ones and put them together. These 
4, afterwards, had not a pound of honey. 
I then put the 38 weakest ones together, 
and fed these 2 combination colonies 
outside of the hive. The latter part of 
September I put these 2 together, so 
that I only had 1 colony from the ay. I 
have doubled the other ones the same 
way, so that I have only 3 left. These 
3 have old comb, but are free from foul- 
prood. The feed was made from 3 
pounds of granulated sugar to 1 quart 
of water, and mixed with medicine made 
from 3 ounces of bi-carbonate of soda, 
1 pint of salt, 4 ounces of alcohol, and 1 
ounce of salicylic acid mixed with 2 
quarts of soft water. For every dollars’ 
worth of sugar, I put a good tea-cupful 
of the mixture used. 

11. In the evening, in the month of 
September. Some in the first part of 
the month, aud some in the latter part. 
Every comb that had the least bit of 
foul-brood in it, I melted into wax, and 
left only good combs, and fed the bees 
this medicated syrup. 

12. I found in some of those in which 
I had put new foundation, and where the 
bees had not left the hive, some foul- 
brood in the Fall, and also in other hives 
that had not had the foul-brood in dur- 
ing the Summer. The foul-brood in 
these was not as bad, asI had fed them 
with this medicated syrup. 


13. Perhaps it would be a good thing 
to put in 5 or 6 combs with sealed honey 
as you say, but I think it isa hard thing 
to get such honey in a poor season. I 
would rather feed the bees this medi- 
cated syrup for the foul-brood, as it has 
proven to be very effective. 


14. My son, five years ago, bought 3 
colonies, and brought them to my place. 
One of these had foul-brood, and we 
soon found it out. I told him to cure 
them the way I have mentioned, but he 
thought that he would cure them in the 
manner this Professor, from London,had 
stated. He undertook to cure them, but 
he soon found out that he could not, and 
all the bees soon had the foul-brood. I 
am about 10 blocks from any apiary, 
and they all claim that they have not 
foul-brood. Iam not sure of this, but I 
am afraid there are some hives, or old 
trees, around that contain foul-brood. 


15. I melted them all into foundation. 
[ have some saved, but I do not think 
that I will ever use them. 


16. I would use sealed comb, if I had 
it, but if 1 had to buy the sealed combs, 
I would rather feed sugar to the sick 
colonies. 
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17. My bees did not swarm this year ; 
but previous seasons I put them on foun- 
dation and empty combs. My hives are 
the same as Mr. Jones’, and the frames 
are putin the same way, but my hives 
are double-walled, 3 inches thick, and 
filled with a layer of tow between the 
walls 1% inches thick. 

18. I workin a woolen mill, and when 
my bees need attention, I stay at home. 
When they swarm, I get some one to 
watch them. 

Now, friend McEvoy, do not think 
that I say that your cure was not good, 
I thought it was, but with me it has been 
an entire failure. Mr. Pringle says that 
you must cure the bees ina good honey 
season. I learned, years ago, that ina 
good honey season the disease will cure 
itself. What we need is a cure ina 
poor season, when foul-brood is more 
plentiful. Last Fall I thought just as 
Mr. Pringle, that I had solved the prob- 
lem; but this SummerI found that I 
knew nothing of curing foul-brood. I 
hope we will soon obtain more knowledge 
about this disease. I am not discour- 
aged yet, and will start this Spring with 
all the hopes of a successful year. My 
bees acted differently this year from any 
other. It seemed to me that they did 
not work at all. There was plenty of 
clover in blossom, and there is bass- 
wood within a block of my place, and 
buckwheat within two blocks. Every- 
thing seemed to blossom good, but I did 
not get any honey. Can any one tell 
me whether the fault was in the bees or 
in the flowers ? 

Flint, Mich. 


ED  O— 


Texas Apicultural Notes, 


A. C. ATEN. 





I had a pretty. fair season for honey 
in 1890. I wintered about 160 colo- 
nies, and have never had any loss except 
from starvation—the smallest colonies 
will winter through, if they have plenty 
of honey. We have the most trouble 
from the middle to the end of April, and 
when a person has as many colonies as I 
have, and keeps them in three different 
places, if he is the least careless he 
will lose some. I lost Sor 10 colonies 
last Spring in that way. Lincreased to 196 
colonies last season, and got 9,400 
pounds of extracted-honey of a very fine 
quality. 

I did not have a single swarm, and I 
am never troubled with swarming, as I 
always give my bees plenty of room, as 
I work for extracted-honey altogether. 
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effort, and I could sell as much more if 
I had it. Most of itwas soldin Texas, 
one lot went to England, and one to 
West Point, N. Y. It netted me 6 cents 
per pound at home, which is the best 
that can be done here. 

The season was very dry after the 
middle of May, but the bees continued 
to gather honey slowly all the Summer 
and Fall. There was no great honey- 
flow at any time. The bees are now in 
excellent condition. 

The Winter has been dry, and very 
little freezing. Roses were in bloom in 
the garden until Christmas. Bees are 
flying nearly every day. My bees scarcely 
ever attempt to rob each other, and 
never give me any trouble in that way. 
This is a prairie country, with some tim- 
ber along the streams, but some of my 
bees are a mile from any timber, and 
appear to doas well as the others. 

In regard to telling which hive con- 
tains the queen when divided, my ex- 
perience is that, when the queen is taken 
from a colony, they always show un- 
easiness for a few hours, searching every 
where for her. 

My apiaries are situated from 11 to 
16 miles north of Austin, the capital of 
the State, and I have had no failure in 
the honey crop for the 8 years I have 
been in the business. I think that there 
are even better situations in Texas than 
this; then, again, there are plenty of 
places where bees will not do well. I 
like the new form of the BEE JouRNAL 
so well that I send 50 cents for a binder. 
It will make a nice volume. 

Round Rock, Texas, Jan. 14, 1891. 


——— ND aes 


Adulicrated Honey and Protection. 


W. HARMER. 

With your permission I would like to 
say a few words to my brothers of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, for I see 
breakers ahead, which means something 
for us to do. 

First, I would mention the fact that 
the sugar men are getting a bounty of 2 
cents per pound on the production of 
sugar. Did it ever occur to you, that 
honey-producers are just as much en- 
titled to a bounty as the sugar-men. For 
myself I do not believe in tariffs, re- 
bates, or bounties, but have wondered 
why McKinley, or some of his belief, do 
not think of the honey-producers. Where 
is our advocate of legislation for bee- 
keepers? Perhaps he, like myself, has 
gone back on class-legislation. If this is 





the case, let us ask to have the sugar- 
bounty law repealed. Why should 
honey-producers be taxed to pay that 
bounty, for we not only have to help pay 
it, but we havealso to suffer the conse- 
quences, viz: the cheapening of sugar, 
which means a lower price for our 
honey. 

Another point I would like to touch 
on (and I would especially solicit the 
ears of our California brothers), and that 
is, a package, or rather a jar (vase 
shaped) is sold by a Milwaukee, Wis., 
firm, labeled California Honey; no pro- 
ducers’ name or other wording is on it. 
A friend of mine bought a jar of it, and 
I being at his house, he would have me 
sample it, and as he handed me a spoon, 
he said, ‘I like it, and yet I don’t 
like it.” 

I at one time, perhaps eight years ago, 
tasted what they call here corn-syrup, 
and the very same flat taste struck my 
palate for the second time, when I 
sampled this California honey. There 
was undoubtedly some honey in it, and 
it may have come from California, but I 
say that there is no name too bad for 
men that would thus injure the whole 
bee-keepiug fraternity, and more es- 
pecially our brothers and their beautiful 
country in the West, which produces ex- 
cellent honey. Come, brother bee-keep- 
ers, lend a hand, we want live men in 
every large city, and in every town and 
village in North America, to help protect 
our industry. I would like to see the 
contents of one of these jars analyzed. 

Manistee, Mich. 


———e Oe 


Bee-shed for Winter Repository. 


J. H. M. EDWARDS. 


I am a novice in the bee-business, and 


have chosen the Langstroth 8-frame 
hive, using supers to hold the sections. 
I use the 1-piece section, 43¢x4\, and 
with 7 to the foot. I use the queen- 
excluding honey-board (break-joint with 
zine strips, perforated, and inserted in 
the spaces), and wired brood-frames 
with full foundation, so that they will 
be strong and bear handling. 
Considerable is said about bees starv- 
ing in Winter, because they cannot pass 
readily from one frame to another. 
Some say, cut holes in the comb in the 
fall; others say, place bent sticks over 
the frames to hold up the cloth. I did 
not do either. I simply left the honey- 
board on and spread the cloth over that, 
then, putting on a super, I filled a mus- 
lin sack (of the size to fit the super) with 
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dry chaff, put it in the super, put on 
the cover, and called it ajob. Is ita 
good job ? 

Last Winter I put my bees in a cellar, 
the temperature of which I could not 
control. How did they winter? Well, I 
lost nearly all of my bees. This Fall I 
built a small bee-shed, 21x8 feet, 
with a 3-foot overshot on the south. 
This shed is built with a double board 
wall, with oiled building-paper between, 
also paper between the sheeting and 
shingles. This makes it dark as night 
within, when closed. On the south side 
I have double doors reaching the entire 
length, and 3 feet wide; these are hung 
on hinges, and open upward, one inside, 
and the other outside, and are fastened 
by wooden buttons. My purpose is to 
keep bees in this shed all Summer, and 
in Winter, tier up the hives facing the 
south, and at intervals during the Win- 
ter, when warm enough, I can open 
these doors and let my bees have a puri- 
fying flight. My bees were put in the 
shed early in November, and I have let 
them fly several times since, which they 
seemed to enjoy. The weather has been 
unusually fine here, and my bees seem 
to be in good condition, so far. 

Some weeks ago a bee-man from Wis- 
consin, called on me, and in looking the 
shed and bees over, he suggested that 
during @ long seige of cold weather, the 
shed should be warmed at intervals. 
Would it be wise to put up a small stove 
and warm up the shed moderately every 
week or ten days, say 40° to 50° Fahr., 
not letting the heat of the stove strike 
the hives ? 

My bees are high-grade Italians. I 
have 15 colonies, and if I succeed in 
wintering them, you may hear from me 
again. 

Logan, Iowa. 
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Some Superstitions About Bees. 


REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 











The following items I have translated 

_ the Leipziger Bienenzeitung, page 
-_ (. 
_ Superstitious belief, and fabulous 
ideas, were not only fostered during the 
dark ages of the world, but were carried 
along even into the present enlightened 
age of reason and good sense. 

The Muthauser Tageblatt, has the fol- 
lowing item of interest in its local news 
column: A few days ago a noted bee- 
keeper died at Colmar, Alsace, who was 
the owner of 80 colonies of bees. After 
his death his widow went to each of the 








hives, informing the bees of their mas- 
ter’s death, believing if this notice was 
neglected the bees would dwindle away 
and perish. 

In Switzerland, the stealing of a 
colony of bees was regarded as a great 
crime, and punished with death, even at 
the close of the last century. 

In Westphalia, Germany, it is with 
many people at present, the rule to 
introduce a newly married couple to the 
bees, if any were kept by the family. 


In Belgium and France, it is the cus- 
tom to adorn the bee hives by tacking 
red cloth on all the hives on such occa- 
sions, and with some people it is the rule 
to move the bird cage, flower pot, or the 
bee hives, at the death of the owner. 


In every part of Germany, the fabulous 
idea rules, that if a new colony issues 
and settles on a house, it is an omen of 
destruction by fire. 

In France, it is the belief among coun- 
try people, that in case of the death of a 
bee-keeper, the bees must be notified to 
that effect, and, as a sign of mourning, a 
black cloth is fastened on each hive, and 
a small wooden cross nailed at the lower 
end of the bee-house. In some parts of 
the country the ceremonies are still more 
imposing, the whole family with one 
accord, move to the apiary, and inform 
the bees in each hive, of the sad news of 
their master’s death. This is done in 
loud words and by knocking with the 
house-key 3 times on each hive. Even 
important events which befall the 
country and nation, the bees are in- 
formed of. 

In Lincolnshire, Essex and Cornwall, 
England, the belief is current, that in 
case of death in the family, unless the 
bees are notified by knocking on the 
hives, they would leave, or dwindle away. 
In Lincolnshire the belief is current, 
that the bee hives must be covered with 
black cloth, as a sign of mourning for 
their master. Some people in North- 
hamptonshire, believe that if a swarm 
fly into a house, it is a sign of death, and 
if a swarm settle on a dead tree or limb, 
it is a sign of death in the family within 
one year. In Yorkshire, some people 
invite the bees to the funeral. 

In some parts of Germany the people 
believe that to purchase bees for money, 
will prevent their prosperity, also the sell- 
ing of the same for cash, and that the 
only way to secure success, is by receiv- 
ing them as a present, or by stealing 
them, but leaving the value in something 
else. 

Aside from all these superstitious 
ideas, some bee-keepers of the present 
day, are given to the belief that the honey 
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bee has an ear for music. Judging from 
facts, when such bee-keepers, at the 
time of swarming, have not fiddles, flutes, 
and fifes on hand, or Italian organ- 
grinders, they resort to other music, 
with old tin pans, cow-bells, shot-guns, 
ete., believing that this noise will pre- 
vent swarms from absconding. Oh! 
sancta simplicitas. 

Nearly all literary men in apiculture, 
agree, that the poetical view of Virgil, 
that the honey bee originated from 
corpses and carcasses, is to be dated 
back to the dark ages of Egypt, from 
whence this fabulous idea was carried to 
the Celts, Creets, Romans and Germans 
in Europe, even to the tribes of the Indies. 
Therefore the fabulous idea of the origin 
of the honey bee, was carried from one 
part of the earth to the other, and was 
believed, by many, as late as the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

The English writer, Holinshed, com- 
piler of the Chronicles of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, in 1807, says: 
‘*The hornet, wasp, and bee, and other 
similar insects, originate, as commonly 
believed—the former from decomposed 
horses, the second of decaying apples, 
pears, etc., and the last named from dead 
cows and oxen.” Swammerdam makes 
mention of great men in his day, such as 
Goeedert and DeMai, who advocated that 
they originated from manure worms. 

From the foregoing statements it can 
be seen that the honey bee, during all 
ages of the world, has been an object of 
study and admiration, and, had science 
and art, and with it bee-culture of the 
present age, not lifted the veil,*which 
during had kept this art and 
industry shrouded in mystery, apiculture 
would, ere long, have drifted- into the 
land of dreams, where mystifiers would 
have found the ‘‘corpse and carcass” 
originated honey bee, in the shape of a 
paantastic Oriental princess. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


>. 


The Importation of Queens. 


ages, 


D. A. JONES. 

This subject is one upon which there 
will be many different opinions, but I 
believe that I have given the matter 
more study, and have experimented more 
largely with it, than any other bee- 
keeper of the present day. Perhaps I 
may also say that I have spent more 
money on it than I shall ever do again. 

It is true that the importation of 
queens has done much to stimulate and im- 
prove apiculture, but I am not convinced 





that even at this date, there are any bet- 
ter bees to be found in the world, than 
those we at present have. 

The breeding of bees of superior 
quality, receives more attention in 
America (when I say America, of course 
I include Canada) than elsewhere. The 
varied climates, the abundance of flora 
of varied qualities, all tend to assist us 
in this land, because these play no smal] 
part in the production of the races. Of 
course, without care and skill on the 
part of the apiarist in his selections for 
breeding, all these will avail but little. 
The friendly strife among bee-keepers, to 
produce bees of the best quality, is sure 
to have a beneficial effect. 

The crossing of the various races, has 
been of considerable importance in bring- 
ing our bees up to the present high 
standard. I am convinced, after exten- 
sive experiments, that no pure race of 
bees is, or has been imported, that have 
all the good qualities required, and no 
fixed or pure race possesses the same 
qualities and dispositions in every re- 
spect. If their habits and dispositions 
are thoroughly studied and inquired 
into, we find them varying after the 
same manner as the human race. 


As there are no two persons alike, 
neither are there two colonies alike, and 
I may add,there are no two queens alike. 
The fact that they may be of a certain 
color, or that they may possess a certain 
number of bands, is no guarantee of 
their value in dollars and cents. Because 
a certain number of men are white, it 
does not follow that they are equally 
intelligent, industrious and successful, 
for their dispositions and habits differ. 
So with the different colonies of bees, 
although they may all be of the same 
race. Therefore, because queens may 
duplicate themselves in color and mark- 
ings in breeding, this does not show their 
exact value. If we can have these 
peculiar markings, and all the other 
good qualities as well, so much the bet- 
ter, but let us have, above all things. 
quality first; as it is with the colonies | 
have just spoken of, so it is with the 
importation of queens. ‘Their appear- 
ance may be just the same, but the ex- 
perienced importer, who tests his queens 
thoroughly, will always find some that 
are scarcely worth anything, while 
others produce colonies of great value. 

In-and-in breeding should be prevented 
as far as possible, and by selecting from 
our very best colonies we are liable to 
secure the best results. 

I do not mean to say that no benefit 
will be derived from the importation of 
queens, because there are many bec- 
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keepers in Europe and in the East, who 
are thoroughly capable of testing the 
queens which they produce, and as they 
find that they have obtained superior 
queens, these will, of course, assist us. 
My principal opposition is to the impor- 
tation of queens without regard to 
quality. The superior stock which we 
have at the present day, has been pro- 
duced by this careful method. 


Are bee-keepers less intelligent than 
the breeders of other stock ? Of course 
we have not the same opportunities of 
isolating and of selecting, and it requires 
more skill and care in the breeding, but 
if we are careful to carry out all that 
does lay in our power in this direction, 
wecanin the near future become ex- 
porters instead of importers. 

I observe that influence is likely to be 
brought to bear on the United States 
government, for the purpose of getting 
an appropriation sufficient to enable 
American bee-keepers to search and test, 
races other than those at present within 
their possession. I hope that some bet- 
ter ones may be found, but I have no 
faith in the bees which may be found in 
Africa. If the Cyprians are cross, the 
African bees are much crosser. 


I have been subjected to some pretty 
bad stinging, but I shall never forget 
the attack which was made on me in the 
Khedive’s garden at Alexandria. These 
were black bees, and not quite so large 
as the bee called by the same name in 
America, but they could sting, and they 
would follow a person and keep up the 
fight as long as there were any of them 
left. I should be very sorry to have any 
such breed in my apiaries. 

As for Apis dorsata, it might be 
brought here and tested, but I do not 
believe it could be crossed with our pres- 
ent races. It may not be generally 
known that they have fixed and peculiar 
habits, which render crossing impossi- 
ble; one of these is that the queens go 
out to mate about sunset, and it is not 
an unusual thing to have the queen and 
drones return by twilight. 

I have more hope of success with bees 
brought from a milder climate; the 
Philippine Islands might give us some- 
thing better, and there is also a group 
of Islands lying north and east of Aus- 
tralia, where we might find something 
of value. The hotter the climate the 
more irritable the bees of that country, 
without having corresponding advan- 
tages; and it is because of this, I antici- 
pate that bees from the islands I have 
mentioned, would be of a milder disposi- 
tion, and would be more apt to meet our 
views. —Read at the Michigan Convention. 





Profitable Bee-Keeping. 


T. F. BINGHAM. 


The question, ‘‘Is profitable bee-keep- 
ing a thing of the past ?” seems to indi- 
cate that the business of apiculture is 
not at present a paying one, but that in 
the past it has been remunerative. 

When we call to mind the past prices 
of honey, and the corresponding prices 
of other commodities, we do not find 
that the relative profits have materially 
changed, neither that the varied chang- 
ing of methods to suit the changing 
tastes and circumstances, have materi- 
ally changed the profits of the pursuit. 
It is not probable that honey will be 
relatively lower than at present, neither 
that its production will relatively change 
as time rolls on, but there are some 
features in the pursuit which seem 
moving steadily to the front. 

The mystery and superstition incident 
to a limited understanding of the busi- 
ness, appears to be clearing away; and 
bee-keeping, like the raising of pigs and 
sheep, stands out in bold relief, as a 
branch of domestic economy, which in 
the near future will represent a vast 
aggregate—composed of thousands of 
littles, each one of which has returned a 
better profit on the labor and capital 
employed, than any of the other numer- 
ous ways by which the limited farmer 
and mechanic thrives. 

It is true that in the matter of profit, 
bee-keeping like other pursuits, has its 
up and downs, its ‘‘ off years,” but that 
does not imply or demonstrate, that the 
industry is likely to become less profit- 
able in the future,than it has been in the 
past. The proportion of successful bee- 
keepers to those engaged in the business 
who do not make money, is greater than 
in most pursuits, whether mercantile or 
agricultural, and at present no reason 
presents itself to show that the same 
ratio may not continue. 

Of course, no one supposes that a few 
colonies of bees will support a large 
family and leave a balance in the bank, 
neither will a small farm; but the small 
farm and small apiary combined, probably 
would. 

Out-apiaries, so-called, afford practical 
evidence that bees in small apiaries 
either do better or are more conveniently 
handled. If such is the case, and _ it 
would be reasonable so to believe, there 
can be little doubt about the future. 

If 1 have made this plain, I have 
shown that bee-keeping has been a 
profitable pursuit, and that no substan- 
tial evidence exists to prove that it will 
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ever be less so, and apiculture, as one of 
the many methods of profitable and 
diversified industry, either on a large or 
limited scale, does and will continue to 
hold an interesting and remunerative 
place among other successful pursuits.— 
Read at the Michigan State Convention. 


—_—__—__—— 


Bee-Keeping on {he Minnesota Praireis. 


8. B. SMITH. 


When I moved to this county in 1880, 
the country was new, it being only about 
12 years ago when the first settlers 
arrived here. The Winters are very 
severe, there being no timber to break 
the wind, and no flowers except the wild 
flowers of the prairie. I thought that 
bees could not live here, and at that time 
there were none in the neighborhood, 
and this confirmed me in my opinion. 

After a few years, one of my neighbors 
bought a colony of bees which gave two 
swarms, stored a large quantity of 
honey, and wintered well. He wintered 
them in his cellar. 

The next year another neighbor 
bought 2 colonies, and they also gave 
2 swarms each, and in the Autumn he 
put them in his cellar, and 5 out of the 
6 colonies wintered in good condition. 

Seeing that bees could be kept on this 
cold, treeless prairie, I bought a colony 
in the Spring. They were in a 10-frame 
hive, with 2 empty frames. The frames 
were nearly full of comb, but had only a 
small amount of honey in them. The 
bees were Italians, and good workers, 
and I got 50 pounds of comb honey from 
them that Summer, but no swarm. 

I had always wintered my bees on the 
Summer stands, but the Winters are so 
long and severe here, that I was afraid 
to winter them out-of-doors. I was also 
afraid to put them in my cellar, where I 
had vegetables, so I put them in a small, 
tight building that I use in Summer for 
a milk-house, and gave them ventilation 
in the top of the hive. About the middle 
of February, I found my bees al! dead, 
and on examining them, I found all the 
comb in the center of the hive, covered 
with frost, and over 380 pounds of honey 
remaining. Will some one tell me what 
was the cause of my bees dying ? 

There was a very large number of 
drones, more than I had ever seen be- 
fore. Through the month of September, 
it seemed to me that there were more 
drones than workers. Was there any- 
thing wrong in this, or is there ever any 
danger of there being too many drones 
in a colony ? 





My experiment in wintering bees, as 
above, did not prove a success, but I had 
obtained honey enough from them to 
pay for 3 colonies, so I was not discour- 
aged. 

I next bought a colony in the swarm- 
ing season. I furnished a hive, and paid 
$4.00 for the colony. I have got them 
yet, and think they are cheaper at $10 
than some colonies would be as a gift. I 
wintered them in my cellar last Winter. 
They gave me 2 good swarms last sea- 
son, and I have put them in the cellar 
again this Winter, where they are win- 
tering wellso far. I put them in on 
Dec. 1, but it has been such a mild Win- 
ter so far, that I might have left them 
out-of-doors. 

I bought a colony of bees last Spring 
in an old-fashioned box-hive, they had 3 
swarms, but did not work like a strong, 
healthy colony. There was something 
wrong about them, but what, I could not 
tell, as I could not examine them. I let 
them remain on the stand until after the 
honey season had passed, and then 
smoked and examined them as well as I 
could, but there were but few bees to be 
seen. I took off one side of the hive,and 
found more than a pintof bees, and no 
queen, but about 30 pounds of honey. 

I had 2 other weak colonies, which I 
doubled up according to the best of my 
ability, but being a novice in this de- 
partment of apiculture, I only made a 
partial success of it. 

Keeville, Minn. 


The frost killed the bees, mentioned in 
the 5th paragraph. In the 9th, the 
colony was evidently queenless.—Ep. | 


Cellar Ys. Ont-Door Wintering, 


The intelligent bee-keeper no longer 
dreads the cold of Winter, for the so- 
called wintering problem was solved 
years ago; but, like other matters that 
to observant and thoughtful persons 
have become axioms, the successful 
wintering of bees is yet to many the 
subject that most interests them. 

This subject of wintering, like that of 
foul-brood, seems to me to have been 
worn almost, if not quite, threadbare, in 
the bee-periodicals, and still both sub- 
jects are quite frequently placed on the 
programmes of bee-keepers’ conventions. 

Had the subject assigned me been 
**In-Door vs. Out-Door Wintering,” | 
should probably have had nearly every 
one on my side, for but very few bee- 
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keepers in the Northern part of the 
United States, and in Canada, who are 
up with the times, winter their bees out- 
of-doors; at least such is my impression 
from what I see and hear. 


With some, cellar wintering has 
proven anything but a success. A Mr. 
Christiancy, of Toledo, O., who keeps 
from 200 to 400 colonies, said to me a 
few days since, ‘“*Stand by cellar winter- 
ing; its the way to winter bees.” He 
never fails. 

Not every one engaged in any kind of 
business is successful, and bee-keeping 
is not, and never will be, an exception. 
Certain conditions must exist and be 
complied with or the outcome will not be 
satisfactory. 

Proper cellar wintering means an 
abundance of food, a dark, dry cellar, 
with a temperature of about 45°, and 
these conditions to be maintained from 
the beginning of settled cold weather in 
the Fall, until the beginning of settled 
warm weather in the Spring, or early 
Summer. With such conditions existing, 
there would be no occasion for any one 
saying as did Dr. Miller, at the recent 
Keokuk convention, ‘*I don’t know 
whether the greater loss in wintering 
out-doors....may not be made up by 
greater vigor, as compared with those 
wintered in the cellar.” 

Some recommend raising the tempera- 
ture of the cellar as Spring approaches. 
I would not do so unless it could be 
maintained when the colonies are placed 
on the Summer stands. I have tried all 
kinds of cellars for wintering bees, and 
unless the cellar is dry, and I can 
control the temperature, I believe I 
should prefer to leave them on the Sum- 
mer stands, and give them suitable pro- 
tection. I believe that a damp cellar, 
at any temperature, is a poor place in 
which to attempt to winter bees. 


If the generally-accepted statement is 
true, that it requires 25 or 30 pounds of 
honey to winter a colony out-doors, and 
it takes from 10 to 15 pounds to winter 
in a cellar, there is a pretty fair profit 
on the side of cellar wintering, in the 
saving of honey alone. The saving of 
10 pounds of honey per colony by cellar 
wintering, where the apiarist has 100 
colonies, means a saving of 1,000 
pounds, which, at 10 cents per pound, 
amounts to $100, or $1 per colony. To 
this amount is to be added the saving of 
colonies, which, if left on the Summer 
stands, would have died of starvation, 
caused by the cold preventing the bees 
from reaching their stores. 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
those whoare opposed to cellar winter- 





ing, but are in favor of what they call 
winter protection, and I was amused last 
Winter, when this same subject was un- 
der discussion at the Brantford conven- 
tion, to hear several denounce cellar 
wintering, and speak so highly of winter 
protection on the Summer stands ; and I 
presume that I should have laughed out- 
right, had not the ‘“ dignity that doth 
hedge about” a presiding officer, pre- 
vented me, when that positive, sharp, 
wily Englishman, known as J. B. Hall, 
of Woodstock, Canada, said: ‘* Where 
is the man who winters his bees out-of- 
doors? You all talk about out-door 
wintering, but when it comes right down 
to it, if you do not put your bees into a 
cellar, you build a little cellar around 
each colony. Why not put them all into 
one big cellar, and done with it?” and 
more in the same style until he stirred 
up a fair-sized hornet’s nest. 

I have had colonies consume less than 
4. pounds of stores while in the cellar, 
from November to April, but last Winter 
one colony consumed 21 pounds of stores 
in the cellar and then starved—a fair 
quantity of pollen being left, but nota 
drop of honey. 

It seems hardly worth while to even 
mention the matter of expense, for put- 
ting the bees into the cellar in the Fall, 
and taking them outin the Spring, but 
this objection has been made. Compara- 
tively, few intelligent bee-keepers, now 
winter their bees on the Summer stands 
without some kind of protection ; but no 
kind of protection; that is worthy of the 
name, can be furnished as cheaply as 
the bees can be put in and taken out of 
a cellar or special repository ; and those 
who winter without any kind of protec- 
tion, do so at a greater expense than 
comes from any other method of winter- 
ing.—Read at the Michigan Convention. 


Production of Extractei-Honey. 


B. C. GRIFFITH. 





The first thing essential to a crop of 
extracted-honey is a large force of young 
and vigorous Italian bees, at the proper 
time. To secure this, we must have 
plenty of stores when our bees go into 
Winter quarters, say about 25 pounds 
of honey, and in case they should run 
short before Spring opens, we must give 
more, to keep up brood-rearing, so that 
when the Spring crop of honey comes in, 
our hives are full to overflowing with 
young and vigorous bees, ready for the 
field at the peep of day, to bring in the 
nectar from each tiny flower, 
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Another thing essential to a crop, is a 
plenty of good empty combs, nice and 
clean, ready to receive the honey as fast 
as gathered. 

If we leave our bees to build their 
combs, we are sure to loose the crop, as 
it is estimated that from 15 to 20 pounds 
of honey are consumed by bees in mak- 
ing one pound of comb. These combs 
are to be put on hives just as the flow of 
honey begins; this the apiarist must 
learn from the flowers in his locality. 
Keep all the colonies strong, is the 
watchword, if you wish to gather honey; 
and another thing is, to have a good 
queen in the colony, laying the eggs by 
thousands. A poor queen has a poor 
colony of bees, and results in no honey 
crop. 

Extracted-honey can only be obtained 
from the combs by an extractor, of 
which there are many kinds; the object 
of them all is to get the honey without 
destroying the combs. By returning the 
combs we save the bees a great amount 
of labor, and as we stated before, con- 
siderable honey, in the construction of 
combs. The combs should be filled by 
the bees and capped. If taken from the 
combs before ripe, it may ferment and 
become vinegar, instead of honey. 


Our faith in the future of extracted- 
honey as a staple article, like butter, 
eggs, or small fruits, is strong and invin- 
cible. To this we have devoted our time, 
energies and means, and we are fully 
aware that all our ‘‘earnest work,” as 
well as that of our co-laborers, will be 
rewarded. Let us all be wide-awake, for 
the ‘‘ day of prosperity,” for our chosen 
vocation, is just dawning. 

Before closing, I would say to the 
members of this Association, we are 
pursuing an honorable calling, one in 
which I believe God will bless us, and 
be a blessing toour neighbors. Surely the 
blessed bees go and come from our fields 
carrying the fertilizing pollen from blos- 
som to blossom, doing the very thing the 
Great Creator intended should be done, 
hence you see we are blessed in two ways 
at least, ‘‘ pure sweets” and ‘* bountiful 
crops.” Let each bee-keeper do all in 
his power lawfully to increase the crops 
that will yield the precious nectar, 
clovers, peas and buckwheat; also to 
protect the forest that produces nectar— 
poplar, persimmon and maple—of the 
latter three the country is being stripped. 
—Read at the North Carolina State 
Convention. 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Jan. 30.—Whiteside Co. (Ills.) at Morrison. 
J. M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 


Feb. 10, 11.—Ohio State, at Toledo, O. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, 0. 


Feb. 11, 12.—Eastern Iowa, at Maquoketa, Lowa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, Lowa. 


May 7.—Susquehanna County. at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


(@™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 


_ particulars of the time and the place of 


each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C., P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


———_—_ > ap eo 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bee and Honey Gossip. 
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Fastening Foundation in Frames. 


Did you ever use a little roller for 
fastening foundation. I use a common 
castor out of a table, and it works well 
dipped in water, either hot or cold, be- 
fore applying. I also use building- 
paper and common newspapers for cov- 
ering the top of the hives, both in Winter 
and Summer, and find them to work well 
both for wintering in the cellar and on 
the Summer stands. I noticed that my 
bees lose their stings when killing drones 
in the Fall. THOMAS HENDERSON. 

Edmonton, N. W. T., Jan. 3, 1891. 


Late Fertilization of Queens. 


Do queens become fertilized after lay- 
ing drone eggs for some length of time? 
I believe I had one which did become so. 
I had a colony which swarmed in June 
and a good queen came out of it. Late 
in the season, noticing a great many 
dwarf drones flying about the old colony, 
I got my drone trap and caught and 
killed as many asI could. In November, 
I looked at the colony, and found that 
the drones were hatched in the worker- 
comb. I thought there must be a drone- 
laying queen, or a laying worker, but 
after a thorough search, I could find no 
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queen, ‘Two or three days later I looked 
again without success, but noticed drones 
and workers hatching in the same patch. 
The queen was still laying, and I saw 3 
or 4 eggs in a cell, on the outside of the 
brood. A short time after, I again 
looked and this time found the queen. 
She was ecoal-black, with no sign of 
yellow, and, thinking she was worthless, 
I killed her. Six days afterwards, when 
I went to double-up this colony with 
another, I found sealed brood, with 3 or 
4 queen cells on each side, which, when 
hatched, turned out to be very good 
queens and workers. This queen had been 
laying for two months after the other 
queens had stopped. She had undoubtedly 
become fertilized some time in October, 
as the queens hatched on the last day of 
November. NoBLE SHAW. 
Milton, Ills. 





Poor Stores. 


I am a beginner, with a small apiary. 
In preparing my bees for winter quarters 
I found one colony was dead,with plenty 
of honey. They were crowded between a 
few empty frames. I noticed pools of 
honey (or sweet water) under one full 
frame, at the opposite side of the 
chamber from the dead bees. ‘* What 
was the cause ?” J. H. ANDERSON. 

Montrose, Colo., Jan. 1, 1891. 


[The sweet water probably became 
sour, after standing, and that was the 
cause of the death of the bees.—Eb. ] 


Packages for Extracted-Honey. 


I notice considerable discussion, in 
bee-periodicals, about the 6O-pound tin 
cans for extracted-honey. My observa- 
tions are that they are not the best, for 
they are very tender, and easily made to 
leak, especially if out of the cases, and 
nails are soapt to be driven into them 
through the cases. They are too frail, 
and not solid enough for the weight put 
intothem. When they are leaking, it is 
difficult to tell where the leak is, and 
you cannot stop it without the tinsmith. 
The small kegs, holding from 75 to 150 
pounds each, are the cheapest and most 
sensible packages for extracted-honey, 
for if they are leaking, the hoops can be 
driven up to tighten them. Another ob- 
jectionable feature in the tins, is that 
buyers get the impression that all the 
honey in those cans is California honey, 
and are more or less prejudiced. What 
do other dealers say? H. R. Wrieur. 

Albany, N. Y. 








Wants two Volumes a Year. 


There is certainly no reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL who will not heartily congratu- 
late its editor upon the great improve- 
ment he has effected in its change of 
form. You may remember that when its 
former square form was adopted, I 
objected on the ground that it would not 
be uniform with the preceding volumes. 
Now that it has returned to its former 
desirable shape as to convenience, and 
as it were for a text-book of reference, 
and as a guide in the furtherance of 
apiarian pursuits, I cannot see what 
further we could ask to make it “just 
the book that we want.” Think of 
1,664 pages for the year and all for 
$1.00 ; why! it almost takes the breath 
away! Will not the volume be immense! 
How would it do to have two volumes 
(with two indexs) in the year, as for 
instance the way Gleanings is published? 

Wm. 8S. BARCLAY. 

Beaver, Pa., Jan. 15, 1891. 


[We had thought of making two 
volumes in the year, and may do so yet, 
giving an Index every 6 months. Over 
800 pages will be quite large enough for 
a volume, and there will be two such in 
a year. 

The reason for changing to a larger 
size of page, 10 years ago, was that 
presses were not then available, large 
enough to print the whole 32 pages 
all at once, and we could not then quite 
afford the extra expense of priating two 
forms every week. Now, there are 
several of such large printing-presses in 
this city, and hence the enlargement to 
32 pages every week was possible. 

The enlargement will even now cost 
$1,000 a year more than the former 
size, but our readers have the advantage 
Sree.—Ep. | 


————_ oe @& oe 





Successful Bee-Keeping in Iowa. 


In the Spring of 1887 I bought one 
colony of black bees in a box hive, for 
which I paid $5.00. This was the 
beginning of my experience with bees. 
This colony increased to 5 by natural 
swarming, which were hived in boxes like 
the first colony. During the Summer, 
the moths destroyed 1 colony, or nearly 
so, and I distributed what remained of it 
among the others in the Fall, leaving me 
4 colonies which I wintered in the cellar. 
During the next Summer, I transferred 
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these to movable-frame hives, and I got 3 
swarms, which increased my number to 7. 
These I united down to 5, in the Fall, and 
wintered them also in the cellar. In 
188Y my.5 colonies increased to 10, 
which I also doubled up, in the Fall, to 7, 
and they came out of the cellar last 
Spring in good condition. During the 
Summer of 1890 I had 5 swarms, but 2 
of them united with other colonies, leav- 
ing me 10 colonies, which I now have in 
the cellar in fine condition. My honey 
crop for 1890, from 7 colonies, Spring 
count, is 465 pounds of comb-honey, in 
1-pound sections. My 2 best colonies 
gave me 92 and 97 pounds, respectively. 
On Aug. 29, I introduced an Italian 
queen into one of my colonies, and she 
began to lay about Sept. 1. When I put 
the bees into Winter quarters, there were 
quite a number of golden Italians to be 
seen sporting around the entrance. 
S. C. BooHER. 
Danbury, Iowa, Jan. 14, 1891. 


—_—— o> @ > 





White Mountain Apiarist. 


I notice on page 5 that inquiry is 
made after several bee-periodicals that 
you have not received copies of lately. 
The ‘*‘ White Mountain Apiarist” was 
published a few times as an advertising 
sheet, and it was so well received that 
we concluded to publish it regularly, and 
shall begin to do so on Jan. 15. We 
congratulate you on the appearance of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in its new 
form. The change has been a success. 
It cannot be outdone in neatness and 
attractive appearance. 

A. D. ELLINGwoop. 

Berlin Falls, N. H., Jan. 2, 1891. 


————_*#+ @3-o—_____—__ 
Letter from California. 


It is some years since I have written 
you, although I have often during the 
past year, thought of sending you a few 
hundred words about the bee industry in 
this portion of California. I am moved 
to write at this time mainly through 
memories of the past, brought to mind 
by the receipt of the last issue (Jan. 1,) 
of the BEE JouRNAL. It looks so much 
like what it was when I first saw it, 
something like 10 years ago, only it is 
somewhat finer, typographically. I like 
it very much as a well-edited  bee- 
periodical. It could not well be better. 
Therefore I extend to you my hearty 
congratulations, as a publisher, upon 
the fine appearance of your weekly. 

What I marvel at, is, how you can 
afford to give such a large magazine, 





nicely printed, folded, wired and trimmed 
for only $1.00 a year. I am inclined to 
think that you must have an interest in 
a paper mill, or that your advertisements 
bring in a big revenue, or else that your 
subscription list is so large that the 
small profit on each, amounts to a 
respectable sum in the aggregate. Be 
this as it may, you are giving the 
apiarists of this country a first-class 
weekly that has literary merit, and is 
free from a lot of ‘‘twaddle ;” in short, is 
what one can read without feeling dis- 
gusted after perusing its pages. 

To wish you continued prosperity 
seems needless, for it is going to come to 
you anyway. You have laid the founda- 
tion for success and the people, recog- 
nizing your effortsin their behalf, will 
come to your support. Nevertheless, I 
trust that the future of yourself and the 
JOURNAL will be as bright as has been 
the past. 

Of myself I shall not state much, I 
shall try between this and Summer to 
give you some random bee-notes from 
this part of the world that may not be 
uninteresting to your many readers. 

For the past 4 years I have been very 
busy—3 years as court and criminal 
reporter on a large daily paper, the last 
year as editor, manager and part owner 
in a San Francisco weekly. So you see I 
have had little or no time to give to bees 
after making a round trip of 24 miles 
daily. My second youngest brother has 
been ‘‘running the bees,” and, for a 
youngster, has done remarkably well; 
and so far, has made more money out of 
them than I did. W. A. PRYAL. 

Claremont, Calif., Jan. 5, 1891. 


{For the information of friend Pryal, 
and others, we will say that there is not 
one cent of profit in publishing the BEE 
JOURNAL. Every dollar that it brings is 
expended in its publication. 


When it was a monthly, 12 numbers 
brought $2.00; now, it takes 104 num- 
bers to bring in $2.00 for subscriptions— 
with over 8 times the amount of labor 
and cost. 

A monthly, of the present size of the 
Brer JOURNAL, would only bring 12 cents 
a year! Competition is, therefore, quite 
impossible! The only profit there is, 
comes from the sale of Books and 
Supplies. In poor years, even that is 
infinitismal. New periodicals, if they 
intend to compete, really have very great 
difficulties to encounter.—ED. } 
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Bees in the Greenhouse. 


The article on page 42, on this subject, 
reads very well, and there is no doubt 
but that the bees are just the thing to 
fertilize the cucumbers. Butif you are 
raising choice flowers for sale, they are 
an injury instead of a benefit. The 
worst of it is, if you own the bees, it is 
very expensive; for I think that not 
more than one-fourth ever get out to tell 
the story. I judge by the great number 
of dead bees found on the ground; the 
loss is so great that I have tried to shut 
them out, by tacking netting over the 
openings, which is a great bother. I 
would like to learn the experience of 
others. L. C. LINCOLN. 

Greenville, Mich. 


[We would like to hear from others on 
this subject, who may have choice 
flowers in greenhouses, as suggested by 
Mr. Lincoln. It seems, by his testimony, 
that the flowers of choice plants are not 
only injured by the bees, but that in 
turn, the bees are killed by the flowers. 
This is getting quite interesting, and we 
want to know all about it. Let all who 
have noticed anything of the sort, give 
us the facts, for publication.—Eb. ] 





Good Yield for a Poor Season. 


The past season has been a very poor 
one for bees in this locality. I had 10 
colonies in the Spring. and the weather 
being unfavorable, I was obliged to feed 
them until June. They increased to 20 
colonies, and they gathered 830 pounds 
of comb-honey. My bees are Carniolans. 

GEORGE W. NIVER. 

Bentley Creek, Pa., Jan. 17, 1891. 





Bee-Keeping in Tennessee. 


I would like to know how bee-keepers 
manage to attend to their bees when 
strawberries are to be gathered, and 
other farm work attended to, during a 
honey-flow. I have 40 colonies of bees, 
and Y acres of strawberries, with 75 or 
100 pickers to look after, besides other 
things. When the bees swarm, I do not 
know what to do, as I can get no one to 
handle them but myself, all are afraid of 
stings,and I cannot leave my other work. 
This troubles me more than cellar-win- 
tering, chaff-hives, or diarrhea, because 
1 am not bothered by such things. 

Owing to the heavy rains that we had, 
during poplar bloom, our honey crop was 
very short, and I was unable to supply 





my customers. I sell comb-honey for 10 
cents per pound, and extracted for 8 
cents. ~My bees are in good condition 
now, and I look forward to a good sea- 
son. I grow all kinds of fruit, for bees 
and fruit go hand-in-hand, and all my 
fruit trees are in good condition. 
R. H. C. MrrcHE Lt. 
Fruitland, Tenn., Jan. 15, 1891. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


I have voted for the re-election of all 
the officers for the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. I am well satisfied with the 
work done by the Union, and hope the 
time will come when the General Man- 
ager will be paid for his services, as he 
ought to be. GREEN R. SHIVER. 

Greene, Iowa. 





- 


Cost of Transportation. 


Can some of the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL who have had experience in 
buying bees in the South, state the cost 
of express charges on a 4-frame nuclei, 
from Louisiana or Texas,also the charges 
for the transportation of a colony to 
Indiana or Illinois. This is something 
that will interest us all. 

“State Line, Ind. W. P. FayLor. 


Good Honey Crop. 


Last Spring I began with 5 colonies 
of bees, 4 Italians, and 1 hybrid, which 
increased to 13, by natural swarming. 
My first swarms issued on May I6 and 
20. In June the bees were on the verge 
of starvation, and ceased brood-rearing. 
White clover did not yield nectar of 
any account. About the last of June the 
bees commenced to store surplus, and 
gave me 335 pounds of comb-honey in 
%-pound sections—238 pounds being 
secured from 2 colonies. They have 
plenty of honey to winter upon. I have 
them packed in chaff upon the Summer 
stands. Nearly all of the bees in this 
part of the country (Wayne county) are 
blacks, and are kept in old-fashioned 
box-hives. Most of my queens are mis- 
mated. D. I. WAGAR. 

Flat Rock, Mich., Jan. 10, 1891. 








Binders made especially for the Bre 
JournaL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including pos- 
tage. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
valnmees otherwise bound. 
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Wavelets of News. 
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Prevention of Swarming. 


To regulate, and to a great extent 
prevent an increase by swarming, I can- 
not too strongly recommend the use of 
baits in the surplus department. There 
are in every apiary, sections partly-filled 
and uncapped. I place one or two un- 
filled sections in the surplus apartment, 
sometime before the approach of the 
honey-flow, or after all danger of chill- 
ing the brood, is past. By this means 
bees become accustomed to the surplus 
apartment, and need no extra coaxing, 
to induce them to go to work whenever 
there is anything to gather; very often 
storing honey therein before filling the 
brood-frames below. 

I believe this plan has been recom- 
mended before, but I had no idea of its 
practical value until I put it into 
practice. 

I do know, however, that bees some- 
times refuse to work in Cases, provided 
with new sections, in which were fast- 
ened starters made from the very best 
material; whereas, if unfilled sections 
had been used, I am satisfied that the 
result would be different. 

Some bees are like the human family 
—a great incentive to labor must be 
offered.— A. C. TYRREL, in Apiculturist. 





Amount Needed for Winter Stores. 


A large colony will consume more 
honey than a small one, as more mduths 
require more food. A mild Winter,when 
bees exercise freely upon the wing, make 
them have better appetites, than when 
they are in a semi-dormant condition, too 
sleepy to eat. 

The changes in the temperature, from 
very cold to mild, arouses bees to greater 
activity than when kept at an even tem- 
perature, as they are in the cellar. 

I put my lightest in the cellar, and I 
feel safer with 5 pounds less, when they 
are put in there, than upon the Summer 
stands. I can sleep a great deal better, 
whether my bees are in-doors or out, if I 
know that they have 30 pounds of honey 
rather than less. Lam no advocate of 
short stores for any time of the year,and 
am always the better satisfied when I 
know that my bees have plenty to eat. 

Food enough for Winter,in any locality, 
means the interim from the cessation of 
the honey-flow in the Fall, until it comes 
again inthe Spring. Early in the sea- 
son, there often occur a few very good 





honey days, and these followed by sev- 
eral weeks when there are none. This 
spurt of new honey will start brood. 
rearing, and if there are no stores in 
reserve, bees will starve. 

Bees are very provident, and will not 
rear large families, unless they are rich 
enough to doso. It is poor policy to eke 
out Winter stores by feeding, in early 
Spring. In this locality, the weather is 
very changeable, and bees might need to 
be fed during stormy or windy weather, 
when it would be a positive injury to 
open the hives. I have done a great 
deal of feeding in early Spring, but shal! 
do no more.—Mrs. L. HARRISON, in the 
Prairie Farmer. 





Perfume and Honey. 


Scientists tell us that odors of flowers 
do not, as a general rule, exist in them 
as a store, or asa gland, but are devel- 
oped as an exhalation. While the flower 
breathes it yields fragrance, but kill the 
flower and the fragrance ceases. It 
seems, then, that odors are simply ex- 
halations dependent upon essential oils, 
not upon vapor impregnated with mat- 
ter, and cannot, therefore, be condensed 
as such; and we have yet to learn that 
these exhalations are visible, or leave 
thé least stains; and while it is well 
known that they combine with various 
fatty matters, they do not sensibly in- 
crease their weight or bulk. Thus, no 
matter how much our nice clover or 
linden honey may perfume the room in 
which it is placed, the quantity of honey 
is never materially less.—G. M. Doo.ir- 
TLE, in the Rural Home. 





Inducing Bees to Enter a Hive. 


If a comb covered with bees is shaken 
some distance from the entrance, you 
will notice that the first bees to enter the 
hive, raise their abdomens, and at once 
commence fanning. 

If you have ever watched bees in this 
position, you may have noticed a small 
brown spot, just over the sting sac. It 
is from this that the young bees find 
their way. A strong scent is emitted 
from a quantity of bees in this position, 
and this scent, coming from under the 
scale, near this brown spot, is fanned 
back to the rear guards, and is quickly 
answered by a general movement toward 
the hive. 

This also accounts for the peculiar 
actions a lost bee will exhibit, upon first 
finding the entrance. The same man- 
ceuvres will be observed when young 
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bees are taking a flight, or as a swarm is 
marching into its new hive.—E. L. 
PRATT, in the Apiculturist. 





Seasonable Hints. 


Snow around the hives is no detriment. 
It is porous, and enough air can pene- 
trate it, for ventilation, in Winter. When 
it forms ice at the entrance, then it must 
be cleaned away. An examination dur- 
ing and after a thaw, is very necessary. 

Do not be alarmed if you find a few 
dead bees at the entrance of your hives. 
A few of them will naturally die of old 
age, and to have the survivors carry 
them out when the temperature will per- 
mit, is an indication ot vigor. 

The wise bee-keeper will now lay his 
plans for next season’s work; provide 
his hives, surplus boxes, frames, and, 
above all, inform himself as to the opera- 
tions of successful bee-keeping. To do 
this, he should take at least one bee- 
paper, forin no other way can one so 
well inform himself as by the records of 
those who are making bee-culture a suc- 
cess. It will enable the expert to keep 
up with the times, and the beginner to 
acquaint himself with not only the nec- 
essary but the best fixtures, in order to 
begin intelligently, and to continue in 
the right direction. —WALTER S. POUDER, 
in the Indiana Farmer. 





Temperature of Bee-Cellars. 


The temperature of bee-cellars bears 
such an important relation to the health 
of the bees, that it must be kept in mind 
constantly. In some bee-papers the ad- 
vice is continually given, to beware of 
the moisture in the cellars. This has 
been counted as one of the most fatal 
conditions of such a cellar. 

The moisture of the air bears an im- 
portant relation to the temperature, and 
if the latter is kept right, no danger may 
be expected from the former. Moisture, 
of course, is continually passing off from 
the bees, the same as from human bodies, 
and this must be absorbed by the air. 
Should the air be saturated with mois- 
ture, so that it can contain no more, this 
avenue of escape of moisture, from the 
bees, will be closed. The air of a bee- 
cellar that is warm and damp would be 
just as injurious as a moist air without 
the warmth. Warm air does not thus 
answer the purpose. 

The degree of moisture in the air 
should be ascertained, and a complete 
record of it kept every day. A wet bulb 
thermomter can be obtained for a small 





sum, and one should be kept in the bee- 
cellar all of the time. 


It is not so much, then, the tempera- 
ture of the cellar, as it is the degree of 
saturation. A large colony, well pro- 
tected, andin good condition, can stand 
more moisture than a small, sickly one. 

Mould in the cellar is pretty sure indi- 
cation of a moisture-laden atmosphere. 
Its presence may not be injurious to the 
bees, but it indicates the beginning of 
conditions which may result unfavorably. 

Damp cellars need not be had, for 
there are easy methods to prevent such 
conditions. One bushel of unslacked 
lime will absorb 21 pounds of water, in 
the process of slacking. If a quantity 
of unslacked lime is thus kept in the 
cellar continually, it will absorb the 
moisture, and will also create a very dry 
atmosphere.—Practical Farmer. 





Men who Advertise and need a new 
idea now and then, or who have not 
always the time or inclination to prepare 
their advertisements, will find a valuable 
assistance in the novel book of ‘* Ideas 
for Advertisers,” just published by D. T. 
Mallett, New Haven, Conn., and sent on 
receipt of $1.00, postpaid. He also pub- 
lishes a tasty pamphlet called ‘* When,” 
(price, 25 cents) a treasury of good 
advice to business men. Descriptive 
circulars of both these new books can be 
obtained upon request to the publisher. 





Convention Notices. 


2" The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in Toledo, O.. on 
Suareay and Wednesday, Feb. 10 and 11,1891. Full 
particulars as to railroad and hotel rates, and place 
of meeting, will be given later. Let all interested 
in bee-keeping make an extra effort to be present 
on this occasion. 

Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec., Bedford, O. 

Dr. A. B. MASON, Pres. 


t@” The Convention of the Eastern lowa Bee- 
Keepers, will be held in the Dobson Town Clock 
Building, at Maquoketa, lowa, Feb. 11, 12. 

FRANK COVERDALE, Sec., Welton, Lowa. 


t@™ The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! be held 
at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday, May 7, 1891. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


t@" The Northeastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1891, at the Commercial Huuse, 
in Port Huron. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


t@ The bee-keepers of Whiteside County (Ills.) 
are requested to meet in convention in Morrison, on 
Friday, Jan 30, 1891, at the office of J. M. Burtch, 
for the purpose of re-organizing the Kock Kiver 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and for the benefit of the 
bee-keeping fraternity. All are invited to attend 
who feel an interest in apiculture. 

. M. BURTCH, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 
E, P. GIBBS, Pres. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Aline of this type will admit about eight words, 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—0n 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 # cent.; 8 times, 15 # cent.; 13 times, 20 
# cent.; 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 8 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 # cent.; 13 times, 25 ® cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 ® cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % cent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 ® cent.; 26 
times, 50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 


G@ On larger Adve. isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


Le > > + > $$$ +H OS OHHH > >> +> > + +++ >>> + + +O) 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


(as Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(@e~ Send us one new subscription, witb 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(8 The date on the wrapper-labei of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(@" Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 

** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 

(@~ As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 


owrnal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 











Our Sewing Machine.—One who has 
purchased a Sewing Machine of us, as 
advertised on page 382, volunteers this 
statement: 


I am well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine you sent me; any persons 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents, can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 

Sullivan, Ills., Dee. 5, 1890. 


Clover Seed.—White Clover Seed has 
declined, and Alsike has advanced. The 
price of either seed will be 25 eents per 
pound; $2.50 per peck; and $9.00 per 
bushel, until further notice. 


- —— > = 





The **‘Farm-Poulitry”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AmzRICAN 
Bee JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for the two. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL at $1.75. 





A Word of commendation from our 


| readers to those notamong our subscribers, 


will be more potent than anything we can 
say. If you like our JouRNAL—please let 
your neighbor know it, and let us thank 
you in advance for this favor. 





Look Over the numbers of 1890, and 
if any are missing, send for them at once— 
before all are gone. 





Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hasting’s 
Perfection Feeders. 





Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Hay- 
Fever—A new home treatment whereby the 
worst cases of these hitherto incurable dis- 
eases are permanently cured by a few 
simple applications made once in two 
weeks by the patient athome. A circular 
describing the new treatment is sent to 
any applicant free on receipt of stamp to 
pay postage by A. H. Dixon & Son, sole 
proprietors,345 West King Street,Toronto, 
Canada. 49A 12Mtf 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for enother paper or book; 


Club. 
The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 1 
Bee-K¢epers’ Review. 
The Apiculturist 
Bec-Keepers’ Advance . 
Canadian Bee Journal.. 
American Bee-Keeper.. 

The 8 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 
Guiske,s New Bee-Keeping. 2 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. Sten 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book 400.. 
Western World Guide ...... 1 50.... 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”.. 150.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book 150... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 200.... 
Toronto Globe fweeki?. eS: eS 
History of National jiety. 150.... 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 
Orange Judd Farmer 200.... 
farm, Field and Stockman.. - > bat 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 
American Garden 2 =. Toa 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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We send both the Home 
Journal and Bee Journal 
for 1891, for $1.35. 





Ail Who Subscribe for the Ameri- 
CAN Beg JouRNAL can hereafter have our 
ILLUSTRATED Home JouRNAL also, from the 
time their subscriptions are received to 
Jan. 1. 1892—both papers for only $1.35. 
We can also furnish Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for same time with the above, for 
$2.15 for all three periodicals This is an 
offer that should be accepted by all who 
keep bees, and desire the regular visits of 
these standard publications—all three pe- 
riodicals from now to Jan. 1, 1892, for the 
price named. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Jan. 17.—Comb Honey is quoted 
at 15@17c. White Clover quite scarce. Ex- 
tracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 26@27e. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17.—Market is very quiet, 
especially on comb honey. We quote: wr | 
white 1-lbs., 15@16c; 2-lbs., 13@l4c;_ off- 
ra. 1-lbs., 13@14c; 2-lbs., 12c; buckwheat, 

-Ibs., '11@13¢; 2-lbs., 10¢. Extracted, bass- 
wood and white clover, 8@8%c; buckwheat, 
6%@7c; California, 64@7\%c; Southern, 65@ 
70c per 7. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

ILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 17.—Honey is very 
slow sale, both comb and extracted. We quote 
white 1-lb. comb, 16@18c; dark, 12@13c; 
white, 2-lb., 14@15c; dark, 11@12c; extracted, 
6@7c. Beeswax, 25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 18.—Demand is good for 
all kinds of extracted honey, with a full sup- 
ly on righ y= aw ete bu oe eg es 
8 scarce. It brings c per pound. Deman 
is fair for choice comb honey, which we hold 
at 18@20c, in the jobbing way. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice-yellow. C.F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 18¢; 
white, 17c; white 2-lb. sections, 15c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 13c; extracted, 7@9c. 
Beeswax, 28c. ’ 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 18.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.— There is not the vol- 
ume of trade usual at this season, ‘ae prices 
are without material change since last quota- 
tions. Best lots of white honey in 1-pound 
sections, brings 17@18c; brown and dark, 
slow, at uncertain prices. Extracted, 7@8c 
— pound. Our stock is light, as to quantity, 

ut is kept well up to demand by daily re- 
ceipts. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 16,— First grade 1-Ib. 
sections, 16@i8c. Supply exceeds the demand 
at present. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

J, M. CLARK COM, OO,, 1517 Blake St. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—While honey is selling 
slowly, prices are being well maintained, and 
the supply will be entirely exhausted before 
the first day of March. Best 1-lb. comb-honey 
is selling at 19@20c; fair to good, 18@19c. 
There are no 2-lb.sections on hand, Extracied, 
7%@9e. There is no beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N.Y., Jan. 17, 1890.—The honey 
market is quiet and steady, with light stocks 
of any kind or grade. We are selling white 
at 15@18c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 12@l4c. 
Extracted, white, 9@10c; mixed, 6@8c; dark, 


6@7c. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 





Supply Dealers, before issuing 
their Catalogues for next season, should 
write to us for terms on the Globe Bee-Veil. 
We have sold over 1,200 within the past 
year. They give universal satisfaction 
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Dobbins Electric Soap 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
——IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modificd or 
changed in the slightest. This soap is 
identical in quality to-day with 
that made twenty years ago. 
Ie contains nothing that can in- 
jure the finest fabric. It bright- 
ens colors and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap 
in the world does—without shrinking—leaving 
them soft and white and like new, 


READ THIS TWICE 


HERE isa great saving of time, of labor, 
of soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap is used according to direc- 
tions. 
ONE trial will demorstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
IKE all best thimgs, it is extensively imi- 
tated and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Psst upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t taks 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, 
or any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They 
will ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<-— 


and tak. no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine 
to Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he 
will order from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
ai carefully the inside wrapper around each 
bar, and be careful to follow directions 
on each outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to 
wait longer before trying for yourself this old, reliable, 
and truly wonderful 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 
1BEES AND HONEY 


4 The Dovetailed Stron Best and 
Cheapest BEE-HI for all purpos- 
. Pieases everybody. Send your ad- 
dress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fae- 
tory in the World for sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (2 §! illus- 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 
Bee-K 
7 & 


x PP: 
ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 
— + 300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.25. Q77° Mention 
MEY this paper. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O- 











MONE BOOKS WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD! 
BY MAIL POSTAGE PAID AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES? 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work, Illustrated, § .25 

iN How to Propigate and Grow Fruit, Iil'd, .25 

American Live Stock Manual, Illustrated, .26 

Guide to Profitable Poultry Raising, UI'd, .25 

EmploymentSeekersGuide, N ewOpenings,&c..25 

Western World Guide and Hand-Book, 250 
Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols., . 1.00 

Waverly Novels, by Walter Seott,20 Vols., 1.50 

The Western World, Ilustrated,Qne Year, .25 

AND Sample Copy and 100 Page Catalogue, . .10 

Chance to Save Money on a Thousand Articles, 
T K many of which we send free fora few Subscribers, 
5 Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Li, 








Nelentific Queen-Rearing 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature's Way ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the World. 


Bound in Cloth—176 pages—-Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will Clubbed with the 
Ainerican Bee Journal one year, for $1 75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.25 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERY’ SUPPLIES! 


W E are prepared to furnish to Bee-Keepers 
all kinds of Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. Correspondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our goods are all 
made of the best material and are FIRST-CLASS 
in every respect. Catalogues and Price-Lists 
free. Reference—First Nat'l Bank, this place. 
Address, W™. McCUNE & CO., 
43Dly STERLING, LLL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


OUND 10 And Sections are my 
Specialties. No.1 V-groove 
sections at $3.00 per thousand. Special 


prices to dealers. Send for free Price- 
list of everything needed in the Apiary. 
1Dtf M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CHEAP ENOUGH 
SECTIONS, $3 re 1,000. 
Foundation, 45 cts. per 
pound. Chaff-Hives, $1.25 
each. Simplicity Hives, 90c 
each. Dovetailed Hives, 80c 
each, and everything needed 
in the Apiary cheap. Send 
for illustrated Price-list for 
1891, free. “How I Produce 
Comb-Honey,”’ by mail, ic. 
Third edition just out. 
Address, Gro. E. HILTon, 
5A13t Fremont, Mich. 


Mention th; American Bee Journat, 


WAN THD ! 


PERSON OF MEANS to establish an 

Apiary, Small Fruit and Poultry Farm, 
by a homely man that has some experience at 
the business; or to work for some one that 
needs help, in shop or out. (Single man.) 

Address, J. W. TEFFT, : 
318 Swan Street, - BUFFALO, N.Y. 

5C2t 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
PAT D.C. No atty’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for inventor's Guide. 


44D13t 11Mé6t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 




















